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ABSTRACT 

This pilot study addressed tension and anxiety states 
that may accompany reading readiness training in the kindergarten. 
Seventy-two children (36 boys and 36 girls) were randomly selected 
from three urban elementary schools, six kindergarten classes were 
included, representing: (1) 2 classes conducting systematic reading 
programs; (2) 2 classes with regular but informal reading readiness 
training; and (3) 2 classes with essentially no reading or reading 
readiness programs in effect. Data gathering included naturalistic 
observations with time sampling throughout ten weeks and structured 
interviews in the classroom involving human figure drawings ^ 
questionnaires and behavior ratings. Frequency data Tor the 
naturalistic observations were analyzed using a factorial design of 
analysis of variance with schools, classes, and sex of child as 
factors, similar analyses were done on weighted scores for human 
figure drawings and on the rating data for the interview behaviors. 
Results were mixed, suggesting that relationships between reading 
readiness training and tension s^:ates in the children are masked by 
the larger questions of teacher effects and more complex 
developmental factors. (Author/KM) 
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Abstract cf (he Study 

This pilot study .addressed itself to tension and anxiety states that 
my acco.Tioany reading readiness training in the hiMergarten. Seventy- 
two ci)i1dron (3b boyr. ar.d 35 yi^ls) were randomly selected tVoni three 
elen;fntary schools in d:\ urban coinmanity . Froni these schools, six kin- 
dtrcjertcn cl'*.sses vvere •;nclud:;ci in tnis study to rooresent the follov/- 
inc;: 

CO Tv/0 classes conduct' ng ^.ysV-rrnr^tic re?dinc: programs. 
(2) Two classes v/ich requldr, buz ir.rormal reeding readiness train- 
ing and 

(y?) Two classes wit!^ ^ss^nt ii-^ly no reading or recdirg rrad"in:?:. 

proorar'S vi effGCc. 
The data nathering took pUfCe over* a period of ten veeks .'.i:c! /I'.c-o- . 

(1) Noturclist^c obbC-va'iCuS ./1th ti;:e Siivo'iing <:hro\yjrrju\ lb:- 

ten wc^eks, t^at a^tiv3 end passive por'uyJs CGult] be t-ipr-eC, ^jr-d 

(2) Structiirr:d interviews in the clas$roG»i involving hiti^an -.'ian--: 
drav/i)igs, nu^^stionraires, ^»ehavior r5tin{js. 

Indcpond'j)'' obi:ervf:r> col'^ectKi the data in tne schools, oni 
rate ir:ur:;;ci:/;? .c 1'idrc-. :-Uerj ai.d an^Jyzed the da^a. The resi'l t-ir-'. ^rs- 
qucncy da'U! r:i»^ Ihc I'aijn^listic oLsen'c,t i( wore analyzed osi»vj u Jr.c^ 
tonal desion e.na'ysis oT variarce v/ith schools, c1?os:s, ond sox 
child C.3 fr:ctors, S^rilar analyses w:;re. 'ione rj. the ;/eight,:d ':>C3r:'5 ^'or 
tne hur.an '•'"iture ':r:u'/^n<js <'nd or Uto ratinq oato for tno intf^^v^r-v/ hciv-v^'efiy . 

The i\?5uli:: ^'Orr ?.ocr;9/''Vr:r; thai rciacicv^shifs between reading 

rcticiries*: .ic m^v; ^:;/^'on in ih^ cbildron are hy thf 
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Sumdivy of Major Findings 

Manifest anxiety or tension behavior, as determined througii natura- 
listic observations was exhibited significantly less frequently in 
the school uiing systeniritic reading readiness training than in the 
tv/o contrast schools. Teacher effects v/ere noted. 
Dependeiit behavior, particularly toward the leachev^, was exhibited 
significantly more frequently in the scliool using systematic y^rtzid- 
ing readiness training. 

One of the? contrast schools exhibited more independent {self-esteem as 
defined in this study) behavior than c'id the school using systematic 
reading readiness training. 

.Aggressive br.havior appeared niore frequently in boys than in girls* 
Boys had 3ignificarjtl> moie opiissions and lov/er anri placen^cnt in their 
hmdv. figure dra-.vings than did the girls, suggesting less maturity in 
the drav/inc;s. 

Tension behavior was exhibited in an interview with the adult obser- 
ver significantly more frequently on four out of ten indices by the 
school ccnductinc, systematic reading readiness training v/hen compared 
with the contrast -inhool using informal reading ''''.raining, and -on three 
indices when conipared v/ith tne contrast school havinc, np reading 
readiness training at a'^K 

Tension benavior v/as exhibited significantly mora frequently on only 
one index by one of the contrast schools. 

Hypotheses \'ere cevc^loped as recommendations for more systematic, longi- 
tudinal arsessments of the prob'ieru 
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INTRODUCTION 



Vhe Problem 

This report describes the results of a pilot study to dctemine tho 
emotional concomtants associated v/ith reading readiness training in kin- 
dergarten. 

Much attention to early reading prenaration. r.'i' vlctlarly ir. the 
kindergarten, has been generated in the recent j:r.,t (^»jrk1rs C. 19f.8: 
Harris, T. & Barrett, , 1967; McKee, P. & Brzo;n<.:o, , 1956: Moou, D. 
1967; Morrison, C. , et al., 1968; and Personske, , 1968). A ipate of 
materials has begun to appear on the educational market "Tor use in pre- 
oriinary classes (Dfstar System. SRA; Kirdsrgartcn Keys, the Zconoroy Coni- 
papy; and Discovery Reading, Psychotecimics, Inc.). Th.-t: nkelihood tl-.^t 
reading reediness traiin'ng hi the; kinderc-nrtcn v; to iiv^rr^aso is 

great. I'creover, iliere are data in existence ihi^l si^cyjost the value, of 
such preparation training on future reading effect i Vi en -i. 

But vsfhet are the effects of such orcgrams, hoi^evcr v/ell-intontioned, 
en the emotional v-cll-being of the child? There are those who suggest 
that unless reading readiness training is highly individualized, the 
experience may be too pressured for the childreri of kindergarten ages- 
and casualties arc likely to occur in the fcnn of vav^ious disabilities 
(Lavatelli, 1970; Kefferpan. 196^). Indeed, kindergarten teachers them- 
selves tend to differentiate between those children deemed to be ready 
for redding experiences and those not ready. 

Such stresses, it v;Ovnd seem. arc- likely to ^5 nenlfostcd in various 
for.iis of anxiety express iou. ihouoh Uvo •;ourcc:S ocujunting for anxiety 
ui youmj childfun are i;nc'orv. 1)1 v ^-valciX d;f'''icult to track 
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dov'/n. The study of anxiety in young children by Sarasop (1958) still serves 
as the major contribution to inethodology and analysis of the problem, but 
even he found the lack of well-defined inethods to be critical handicaps. 
Kariner (1957) also reported the same difficulties in arriving at general- 
ities about anxiety in children due to the lack of effective measurement 
procedures. 

It is to these tuo related questions that this study addressed itself: 

(1) The problem of developing R^^thods: to identify, track, and assess 
manifest anxiety in kindergarten children, and 

(2) Relating such expressions of tension states to reading readi- 
ness training. 

This study took place in an urban community in the San Frericisco Bay 
Area v/hich has 13 elementary sc'icols. ~he school district has been experi- 
menting with a systematic reading readiness traiiiing program in the, kinder- 
garten of a selected school during the past three years. Validating data 
attest to the effectiveness of the program, v/ith the childron in the experi- 
mental g»x)ups scoring equal to the 80th perce.itila (medn. - 79, S.O. = 12.36) 
on the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test at the end of the ki.idergorten 
year, while the scores fron-i the other schools average around the 61st per- 
centile (medn. ^- 65, S.D. = 13.30). The children rc-ceive approximately 
20 !i-:iniites per day of reading training. 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

Seventy-two children (36 boys and 36 girls) were randomly selected 

from six different kindey^garten classes in three elementary schools. The 

schools, all in the same school district, were chosen to represent three 

kinds of kindergarten experiences involving reading: 

School 1 - Two classes in which systematic reading readiness 
programs were used. 

School 2 - Two classes where reading readiness training occurred 
on an informal basis. 

School 3 - Two classes where no reading or reading readiness 
programs existed. 

The children ranged in age from 5-6 to 6-5 with a mean ago of 5-11; 
they came predominantly from working-class Caucasian homes. 

Procedure 

All of the children wer^ studied in their respective classrooms. 
Two different technioues of data collection were employed: 

Naturalistic cbs e rvations . Tv/o adult observers (male and female) 
independently recorded three five-minute running records on each child 
for a total of 30 minutes of naturalistic observations per child, ^ The 
records were collected et different times during the school day and across 
a ten-week period in order to give some indication of each child^s behavior 
under a variety of conditions, 1.e.> qu^'et and organized activities as 
well as more active and spontaneous ones. The records were descriptive 
accounts of what the children wore doing ratr ^:r tlian interprr^tive accounts 



Observers had been trained to r^co'^d ,*unn1n;i record d'^t a and had achieved 
'^nrt^iemont rates of 90 pcrcc>nt or b':*:^':^ bufc'x- b'jqinTiiKj the collection 
oi data for th2 study itrclf. 



of their behaviors. A sample record is reproduced In Appendix A, The 
observers attempted to recov^d as much of the child's behavior as possible 
including bodily movement, facial responses, gestures, speech, and reac- 
tions to the child by other children and adults. 

Structured inter views. Durirg the course of the ten-week natura- 
listic observation period, each adult observer also conducted individual 
interviews with one-half of the children. The interview, which took place 
in a quiet cornc^r of the classroom, consisted of three parts: 

(1) Human rigure drav/ ing. To begin the interview session, the child 
was given a piece of art paper and a crayon and asked to "draw 

a picture of a person." 

(2) Qu estionnair e. Next, the child was asked to respond to a num- 
ber of questTons relating to };is attitudes about school (par- 
ticularly reading), Aooendix B gives a complete list of the 
questions. 

(3) Observer rati ngs_ of interview behaviors. iJpon comple*".ion of the 
questionnaire", the child was roturned to his class activities. 
The observer imnediately proceeded tc rate tne child's behavior 
during the interview on ten scales (Table 1). 

Scoring 

Natur alistic observatio ns. Each of the 432 five-tninute running record 
v/as coded to ensure the anonymit)' of the child and the school. Then all of 
the records were su'pmitted to three adult judges {'cuq males and one femolo 
to be scored ind^:pendent'ly of each other. Each judge read through all of 
the records and conioc^r^d the observed behaviors agoinst a chack list 
(Appendix C) 



TABLE 1 

Rating ^ .-ji- Interview Behaviors 





Never 






Always 


Avoids eye contact 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Rigid posture 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Bites Tins 


1 2 


3 


4 




Speaks extr^ely softly 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Coys or whines 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Frowns 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Bites finger nails 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Turns away from interviewer 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Pulls at nose or ears 


1 2 


3 


4 


r* 

:y 


Fidgets 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 



covering four areas of functioning; anxiety, dependency, aggression, and 
self-esteem. After all of the running records were scored in this manner, 
judge comparisons were made. Only those behaviors that had been agreed 
' upon independently by all three judoes were included in the final scores. 
^ ^^^ Finally, the scores for the six running records on each child v/ere com- 
^(gii^^binsd to provide total scores across all 30 minutes of observation* All 
^/«*fc^ub$equent data analyses were based upon the combined 30-minute scores. 



structured interviews 

Human figure drawing . The children's drawings were scored inde- 
pendently by four judges (two males and two females) using a system adapted 
from Fox, et al, (1958), The scoring procedures are outlined in Appendix 
D, The judges' scores v/ere combined using a weighting procedure based 
upon judge agreement as follows: 

All judges agree that characteristic is present - 5 points 
Three judges agree that characteristic is present - 4 points 
Judges split two to two on scoring - 3 points 

Three judges agree that characteristic is absent - 2 points 
All judges agree that characteristic is absent - 1 point 

All of the analyses on the human figure di^awings v/ere based upon the v/eight?d 
scores. As with the naturalistic observation records, all of the child- 
ren's drawings had betn coded prior to the judging in order that judges 
would ba unaware of the particular child or school involved. 

Questionnaire , The responses to each the questions were 
collated and frequency counts w..re made. Since most of the questions 
elicited either "yes" or "no" responses, analyses were conducted using this 
two-v/ay frequency classification. 

Observer ratings of interview behaviors . The observer's ratings 
of the child's behaviors during the interview on the ten scales (avoids eye 
contact, rigid posture, bites lips, speaks extremely softly, coys or whines, 
frowns, bites finger nails, turns away from interviewer, pulls at nose or 
ears, and fidgets) were the basis for the subsequent analyses. 



RESULTS 



The effects of school, sex of child, and teacher nested within school 
were assessed using 2 x 2 x 2 analyses of variance (Winer, 1962). Since 
one of the teachers taught a class in School 2 and in School 3, analyses 
have been limited to School 1 (systematic reading program) versus School 
2 (informal reading program), and to School 1 versus School 3 (no reading 
program). No comparisons have been made between Schools 2 and 3. 

Naturalistic Observations 

Mean frequency scores for each of the four behavioral areas (anxiety, 
dependency, aggression and self-esteem) v/ere analyzed separately. Table 
2 summarizes the F- ratios for the four analyses of variance comparing 
School 1 vs- School 2, and School 1 vs. School 3., ("ean frequency scores 
and standard deviations for each class, sexes separately, are presented 
in Appendix E.) 

The analyses revealed that children in School 1 shov/ed significantly 
fewer anxiety behaviors in the classroom than children in either School 2 
or 3 (p<^.01 and p ^.001) and fev/er self-esteem behaviors than did the 
children in School 2 (p<.05). However, School 1 children behaved signi- 
ficantly more often In a dependent manner than either School 2 children 
(p<.OG) or School 3 children (p <.01}. 

An examination of sex differences Indicated only one statistically 
significant finding. When Schools 1 and 3 were compared, boys shov/ed more 
aggressive behaviors than girls (p COS). 



TABLE 2 



Analysis of Variance on 
Naturalistic Observations 



Variable 



Anxiety 

Schools 1 vs. 2 
Schools 1 vs. 3 



Dependency 
Schools 1 vs. 2 

Schools 1 vs. 3 

Agression 
Schools 1 vs. 2 

Schools 1 vs. 3 

Self-esteem 
Schools 1 vs. 2 

Schools 1 vs. 3 



* p <; .05 ^ 
**p < .01 



F-Test 



Sex 



.27 
1.46 

2.40 
1.27 

.66 
7.21* 

.12 

.06 
p <'.00l ~ 



School 



11.12** 
18.08*** 

5.93* 
11.44** 

.10 
.03 

4,95* 
.94 



Sex/School 



.13 
1.15 

.05 
1.27 

.00 
2.28 

.67 
.94 



Teacher/ 
School 



7.46** 
1.28 

1.23 
1.59 

2.23 
2.38 

3.63* 
5.44** 



SexT 
Teacher/ 
School 



.69 
.34 

1.42 
2.70 

.77 
.35 

.62 
.15 



Tests of the nested effect of teachers within schools shov^^ed signifi- 
cant differences in both analyses on the dimension of self-esteem (p <^.05 
and p^.Ol) and also in anxiety behaviors in the School 1, School 2 com- 
parison (p <.01). 

Sturctured Interviews 

Human figure drawings . Mean weighted scores for each of the six 
hu.7ian figure drawing scales were analyzed sepc^-htely. Table 3 summarizes 



the analyses of varian:e findir^gs for Schools 1 vs. 2 and Schools 1 vs. 3. 
(Mean weighted scores nnd standard deviations for each separate class and 
sex are included in Appendix F. ) 

Significant dif-"erences eincrged on two of the six scales scored. In 
both of the analyses, boys shewed significantly more omissions and distor- 
tions of parts of the body than did girls {p<:*.001 and p <.05 respectively). 
In addition, a statistically significant School X Sex of Child effect 
occurred cn the or.iission scale, in the School 1 versus School 3 analysis 
{p<.05). On the arm position scale, b.oys shov/ More arir position aown than 
girls (p <.05). 

incidental to the analyses of variance of the v.'eiahted scores reported 
above, interj-jdgo agrea-'nents were compiitec) for each of the six scales. The 
percentage of agreenisnt among judges over all six scales was .77. This 
ranged from a Iovj agreement of .6Z on the r^gidiry scale to a high agr«?e- 
Rient of .92 on the shading scale. Appendix G listr. tr<e judge by judge cr:n- 
parisons for all six scales. 

Questionnaire. Mo signific-^nt differences cn-erged on c-ny of the ques- 
tions asked of the children duri.ig the interview. A few of the results w'^re 
nonethele<,s inceresting to note. In regard to the question, "Do you like 
s;hool?" 70 children responded affirmatively. On question 8, "Are you 
learning lo read in school?" 63 children said they w.ere learning reiA 
in school. Those who said they vere not learning to read were distributed 
across all three schools. When asked on question 10 if they v/ould rather 
read or pl?y games, 35 childrcr. cf-ose reading, 28 chase playing games and 
the remainder said they would do either, or they chose soir:e other activity 
altogether. 



TABLE 3 



Analysis of Variance on 
Human Figure Drav/ings 



Variable 








F-Test 










Sex 


School 


Sex/School 


Teacher/ 
School 


Sex/ 
Teacher/ 


Pml ssi on 
'Schools 


1 


vs. 


2 


K.53*** 


■ .00 


.45 


.20 


.65 


Schools 


1 


vs. 


3 




3 70 


4 57* 


1ft 

. lO 




Smile 
' Schools 


1 


vs. 


2 


1.58 


1.10 


2.81 


.18 


1.80 


Schools 




vs. 


3 




1 . / O 


11 


. oo 


1 RZi 
1 . 


Shading 
Schools 


1 


vs. 


2 


1 1ft 


OA 
.uu 


. U 1 






Schools 


1 


vs. 


3 


.22 


2.43 


.22 


.61 


.05 


Arm Position 
Schools 1 vs. 


? 


1.12 


.06 


.17 


1.76 


1.01 


Schools 


1 


vs. 


3 


4.54* 


1.81 


.00 


1.84 


1.2C 


Rinidity 
Schools 




vs. 




2.73 


-30 


.60 


.79 


.16 


School s 


1 


vs. 


3 


2.26 


3.00 


1.08 


1.14 


.97 


Playfulness 
Schools T 


vs- 


1 


1.23 


.00 


.73 


.12 


.02 


Schools 


1 


vs. 


3 


.23 


.06 


.52 


1.76 




.38 



**p < .01 
***p <.001 



Observer ratings of interviev behaviors. ►!ean ratings for each of 
the ten scales were analyzRd separately. Table 4 sunmarizes the series of 
F-tests comparing Schools 1 vs. 2 and Schools 1 vs. 3. (Appendix H lists 
mean ratings and standard deviations for each separate class and sex.) 

In comparing school differences, a number of significant findings 
emerged. Children in School 1 were found to speak more softly 
in the interview situation than children in School ?' ( p<.01) and showed 
more lip biting, turning away from adults and fidgeting than children in 
School 2 (p<.05 in all cases). In comparing Schools 1 and 3, children in 
School 1 bit their lips and frowned more often than School 3 children (p 
<.05 in each case) and fidgeted more (p<001). However, School 1 children 
showed significantly less rigid posture then School 3 children (p<.01). 

In ccmparing boys and girls, cr.ly t.vo sign"-ficant results enlarged and 
both were in the School 1 vs. School 2 inalysis. Boys avoided oys ccntact 
.more often than girls (p<.05), but girls bit their lips more often dur- 
ing the interview situation than the boys (p<.01). 

Two School X Sex of Child differences were found in the School 1 vs. 
School 3 analysis. Both were significant at ths .05 level and vere on 
the dimensions cf eye contact and lip biting. 



TABLE 4 



Analysis of Variance on 
Interview Ratings 



Variable 




F-Test 






Sex 


School 


Sex/School 


Teacher/ 
School 


Sex/ 
Teacher/ 
School 


Avoids Eye Contact 












Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs. 


3 


4.39* 
1.24 


.74 
.14 


1.84 
5.53* 


.14 
.02 


.56 
.93 


Rigid Posture 














Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs. 


2 

■? 

\> 


.91 
1.24 


1.51 
11.16** 


.46 
.31 


.54 
2.86 


.54 
1.32 


Bites Lips 
Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs. 


2 
3 


7.66** 
.53 


5.62* 
4.74* 


.16 
4.74* 


1.25 
.66 


2.03 
1.18 


Speaks Softly 
Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs. 


2 
3 


,01 
.23 


8.23** 
.45 


.55 
1.12 


1.68 
.45 


.55 
.79 


Vinines 

Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 V3, 


2 
3 


.43 
.43 


2.33 
2,33 


.43 
.43 


1.19 
1.19 


.05 
1.19 


Frov/ns 

Schools 1 vs» 
Schools 1 VS. 


2 
3 


3.13 
1.72 


3.13 
5.27* 


.23 
.97 


.03 
.27 


.23 
.27 


Bites Finoers 
Schools 1 V3, 
Schools I vs. 


2 
3 


.88 
.09 


1.99 
.09 


1.38 
.00 


.03 
.61 


1.4G 
2.10 


Turns Awav 
Schools 1 vs 
Schools 1 vs. 


2 

3 


.93 
1.28 


7.00* 
1.28 


.93 
.26 


.75 
.59 


.46 
.18 


Pulls Nose 
Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs. 


2 
3 


.13 
.09 


3.28 
.82 


.13 
.82 


1.18 
.82 


.13 
.09 


Fidgets 

' Schools 1 vs. 
Schools 1 vs, 

* n - nr 


2 
3 


1.02 
.48 


5.16* 
18.55** 


1.02 
.43 


1.08 
1.25 


1.27 
.48 



* D = .05 
**p = .01 



Discussion and Conclusions 



The intent of this study was to determine ways to Identify emotional 
factors associated with Introducing a formal abstract skill such as reading 
into the curriculum of a kindergarten, fis previously reported, concerns 
have been raised over the past several decades about introducing children 
too early in their maturational development to such disciplines. Emotional 
reactions could be created that could interfere with normal growth. These 
emotional reactions could be expected to show ud in the daily behavior 
of the children involved. 

It was, therefore, decided that the most valid indicators cf such 
emotional tension states would be those reflected in their natural day-to- 
day classroom behavior. To a lasser extent, but nonetheless valid, infer- 
ences could be made from direct interviews and. from drawings, as Goodenough 
(1933) and Buck (1948) have demonstrated. It was assumed that there would 
be a systematic relationship among these indices. 

However, when the results of the naturalistic observations were com- 
pared with the intervie-A'er ratings of the same children, a discrepancy 
appeared. On the one hand, there seerned to be less manifest anxiety or 
tension states in the systematic reading group than in the two contrast 
groups when observed in their natural classroom setti.ngs. 

On the other hand, the systematic reading classes were rated as show- 
ing significantly more tension in the interview transactions than were ihe 
children in the other two schools. To add to the apparent paradox, sev- 
eral of the tension ?tate indices appeared In both categories of data. 
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Several explanations appear plausible. 11 is possible that the inter- 
view procedure, focusing on the child in a somewhat private context in the 
corner of the classroom, took on an evaluative form to which the children 
in the systematic reading classes reacted. They may have been less experi- 
enced in this form of personal transaction with a strange adult, particu- 
larly if their priiriary classroom orientation had been the comparative safety 
of a small group of children. 

It is possible that the classroom orientation of both contrast groups 
was primarily toward teacher-child transactions in a full class, enabling 
the child to become more practiced with adult questioning. If so, then 
such reinforcement could permit the child to respond more comfortably in 
classroom activities that focus on the child having the aduU*s attention. 

Dependent behavior was seen to exist more Frequently in the syste- 
matic reading group than in the two contrast grouos. This complex sf^t of 
beha/iors may actually have been tensioti-reducin'^ in puv^pose dm /alue. 
If so, then low scores on manifest anxiety and hiuh scores on deoondcnt 
behavior may be consistent. Dependency behaviors, as used in this study, 
were not in ?s much opposition to independent behavior (self-esteem) as 
had originally been surmised. For example, under the dependency category, 
was the classification "seeks attention," while under independent behavior 
was "gets satis'^'action from work," Seeking attention in some instances 
was the child's seeking conformation of adequate work done, which defined 
the satisfaction. In addition, iniVloting interaction \/1th adults was 
defined as dependent behavior, but irilliaiinH -tctivity with others v/as 
defined as independent behavior. 

Where the teacher^s cmyha^sis i't upon clossroom interacticn as a way of 
deveV^ning social skills, many fo*\]\z of dc^ondont hoh-v/lcr are 1 ' to 



be observed. But, if the transactions are not observed, and the child bein 
studied is viewed as isolated from the context, dependent-like behavior 
may be perceived because it is out of context from the larger set of trans- 
actions. 

From a methodological standpoint, the interviev* and observational de- 
sign permitted attending only to the keyed indices of behavior, and did not 
include silence, passive immobility, or sheer waiting on the adult stimulus 
Thes2 behaviors are also characteristic of dependence, particularly under 
conditions where initiative is preferred and encouraged. It is felt that 
in those classes where child interation was minimized, and quiet sitting 
was the preferred mode of behavior, much more dependence might have been 
noted than was the case. The mean number of dependent responses appear- 
ing in these observations totaling 30 minutes per child suggests this 
alternative possibility, floreover, overall states of tension or anxiety, 
assessed subjectively by observers, are frequently more than the sum of 
specific bits of behavior. This type of overall rating was excluded in 
this study. 

Finally, it may be that the differential results are describing the 
fact that tension behavior is r.iore contextual than generalizable or 
characterlogical for the children at this stage of inaturity. Thus, the 
main issues are not whether tension or anxiety exists in the child, but 
the form of expression it takes and in w'lat context. 

The effort to idenr.ify emotional cor.ccmitants lo reading readiness 
training through the use of humet'! figure drawings Wos not particularly 
successful. Using the modification of a system cicvised by Fox (1958) to 
analyze the drawings, di ffertnc?'; a~D8circd only in the emi po«irlon scale 
<;r<i the oniif.sion eoy<. th,? syr. Icuv. t : c reodln-. group ^wi one c' 



the contrast schools drew the arms on their figures lower than the cri- 
terion of 45 degrees from the body significantly more frequently than the 
girls in these groups. They also omitted key elements in their drawings 
significantly more frequently thcin tho girls. These data could suggest 
more advanced developn:ent in the girls* drawings or perhaps since only 
three out of the 60 F-tests were significant in evaluating the human figure 
drawings, these findings were chance effects. 

It appears, on balance, that the results of this pilot study are suf- 
ficiently mixed to render clear-cut conclusions unfeasible as they relate 
to reading readiness training. However, the study does raise a number of 
questions that are worthy of comment and further exploration. 

Does reading readiness training, which basically involves associating 
visual symbols, first at concrete levels, and later at higher levels of 
abstraction generate emotional stress as we understand it? Wa think not. 
Adding pressures of accurate recall, and zha need to achieve confirmation 
or validation of accuracy through approval by an adult criterion - nam&ly, 
the parent or teacher - may be more the critical issue, 

Reading, or any other value-laden performance, is bound to become 
connected with feelings of personal adequacy and self-esteem, if only 
because self-definition requires recognition and acprcval from the important 
people in one^s nfe. Since the child in cur society is already impressed 
v/ith the value and importance of reading long before he enters the kinder- 
garten, he is likely to seek an active sense of accotnolishment of that skill. 
Active seeking, engaging^ practice, error, and the necessarily slow accumu- 
lation of the reading skill, all a^^sociated witn approval, is bound to gen- 
erate much energy a-id tension in tho child, But^ as already stated, it 1$ 
ncl ilhethe£ ten^;in}* in gc-^ic-ratf^d that is the-; issu^^. , bur rather, the wcy v': 
which is is copcc. 
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In addition, the variety of social learnings in kindergarten - such skills 
as self-control, cooperation, obedience, elementary problem-solving, com- 
petitive behavior - all reflecting both the family values and mores, and the 
individual classroom teacher's values, are likely to have as much emotional 
impact on the child as does 20 minutes daily of reading readiness trcining. 
The problem for the investigator is to be able to isolate that amount 
of the variance accounted for by the reading readiness training as it relates 
to the emotional development of the child while in kindergarten. 

Another feature that must be considered whan seeking to understand the 
effects of any formal learning experience on the young child is the mean- 
ing of tension, and tension control, at the age of 4 to 8 years. Full self- 
control over one's body (including self-expression) is understood to be an 
index of maturity. The 4 to 6 year pi d is expected in our culture to be a 
bundle of energy that is not easily controllable externally, to say nothing 
of internal controls. Thus, while li^^psing a set of social behaviors upon 
this human energy system that is alien to its structure - for example, sit- 
ting in one place for 15 minutes - one can expect extraneous behaviors to 
emerge from that human system. From one point of view, these behaviors 
relieve the body of tensions that naturally build up if not channeled by 
some expressive means that is socially acceptable. 

Teacher. effects in this pilot study were seen to be the critical fac- 
tors when it came to the evaluation of the naturalistic observations. 
Though the ability to control this factor was admittedly minima) because 
there were only two reading classes, the teacher differences navfirtheless 
were accounted for. 

Where teacher conti-ol takei; the form of miniiiiizlny ooportunities for 
iUc child to ch-nnnol vital 9AV.:r^y 'Ui2 \>r nducV. tictivlty, I'Mit energy •. .> 



likely to find avenues of expression through outlets less socially approved, 
but nonetheless relieving to the child at the time. Thus, nail-biting, b'ting 
lips, sucking on objects or chewing them may be fonns of tension expressioi 
that enable the child to use his main energies to conform to ;vhat is expected 
of him at any given moment - such as remaining quiet and still in his seat. 
Hov/ever^ it must be recognized that the coping style the child presents in 
tension-arousing conditions is much more likely to be determined by his 
home environment than by the classroom. 

The results from this pilot study suggest that a larger, more syste- 
matic project be developed to isolate the various interactive effects 
of reading and emotion in the young child who has not yet learned to read. 
It is recommended that the child be studied at his initial entry into kin- 
dergarten, and observed throughout the year. Better yet, it would be more 
valuable to identify him as a subject in pre-school experiences. 

Control groups could be established, but with careful identification 
of what kind of reading experiences are occurring informally and at horns. 
Though the classroom teacher exerts a powerful influerice on the child at 
that period, main effects are still e .pected from parental influence. 

Tne organization of the classroom for learning, and the norms of behavior 
expected by the teacher need to be controlled. Coning styles in response 
to anxiety producing situations are also critical control variables. 

The major independent variables - manifest anxiety or tension con- 
trol processes - could be monitored. These behaviors are considered to be 
both contextual and also generaliZable. In addition, there is evidence 
that tension states are phasic, in that there is a periodic build-up and 
a release. The child may persevere in confronting a difficult word io 
.ring to read, and in doino so, will he bindino over his tension . rV* '. 
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he succeeds or fails, at v/hich time some form of release will occur. But 
while working, he may also show some form of extraneous tension such as 
sucking or chewing on his pencil while he sustains his effort to accomplish 
the task. 

The monitoring of these tension control processes can be visualized 
perhaps by a sinusoidal curve, with reading skills bein^^ plotted on the 
same grid. Over a given period of tim.e, one could estimate the relation- 
ship betv/een both processes more effectively than in a brief segment. 

Nevertheless, much insight could be gained about the processes of 
incorporating tension into productive behavior patterns as a part of nornial 
skills development, of which reading is a central building block. 

Until such types of longitudinal studies are conducted, it is unlikeiv 
that any evidence will emerge that clearly indicates reading training havincj 
any emotional effects on the developing child. 
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APPENDIX A 

Sample of Naturalistic Observation Record 



Child's Code - 1112 



Children are at desks doing v/ork sheets. A number are with the teacher 
practicing a play. Class is very quiet. 

0. is at her desk between T., and T. , working on a worl sheet. 

Finger in mouth 

Says to T., "I have more than your's. Hah, hah, hah, "(said nastilv). 

Draws answer intently. 

"Come... at... by" Reading aloud. 

Looks at girl . 

Draws an answer. 

Finger in mouth. 

Starts to get up. "Mrs. X, I have something to tell you" Cshe's across the 
room and not likely to have heard). 

Goes up to Teacher who is talking to others, gets her attention and says 
Somebody has a new... No her closed it." "On the outside. Outside. Out- 
side." 

"He hanged it up on Uie oiitslds." 
(Teacher - do you need any help?) "No." 

Mrs. X didn't understand what she was talkina about at first, and had to 
ask questions to clarify what she was saying' and then went on to ask more, 
to show interest. 

Goes back to desk and colors answer on work sheet. Quietly for awhile 

Says to T., "You know what? We have a new. . ."(didn't hear) 

T responds, "We have two new cars," (mine's better than yours-voice) 

"We have two houses." 

"Hey. Tv/o cars, two houses." 

Girl responds, (something like) "but the two houses. ..and the house won't 
go away, and my little cousins. ..(didn't hear it all). 
Keeps drawing. 

"Look, I'm closing my eyes while coloring. See?" 
Girl whispers in her ear. 

She holds her hand up in response to Teacher's question. 



erJc 
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APPENniX B 

Questionnaire Relating Attitudes About School 



1. Do you like school? 

2. What do (don't) you like about school? 

3. Is there anything you do (don't) like about school? 

4. Do you know most of the children in your class? 

5. Do you think most of the children like you? 

6. Who are your very best friends in the class? 

7. Is there anybody in the class that you don't like too much? 

8. Are you learning to read in school? 

9. Do you like to read? 

10. Would you rather read or would you rather play games? * 

11. Do you think you are a good reader? 

12. Do you ever get angry in school? 

13. Do you ever get into fights in school? At home? 

14. Do you ever get lonely in school? 

15. Do you ever cry in school? 

16. If so, when do you cry? 

17. Do you ever get nervous (scared, shy, upset) in school? 

18. Are you nervous right now talking to me? 

19. Do you like to sit by the teacher? 

20. Do you think the teacher likes you? 

21. Do you think I like you? (Reassure the child that you do.) 

22. Do you always do what other children tell you to do? 

23. Would you like to read ^or me now? (If so, let the child read a page or 
two before ending the interviev/.) 
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APPENDIX C 



Behavior Categories For 
Rating Naturalistic Observations 



Anxiety Behaviors 

physical complaints 
nervous mannerisms 

cries easily 

nail biting 

fidgeting 

whines 

avoiding eye contact 
pulling on ear 
licking or biting lips 
sucking on objects or 
chewing objects 
special attachments 
(toys, blankets, etc.) 
body control 
hands tremble 
voice trembles (soft 
speech, nonfluent speech) 
rigid posture 
withdraws from activities 
appears worried or shy 

Aggressive Behaviors 
(Assertive behaviors) 

verbal aggression 
threatens others 
makes demands 
tattles 

screams and shouts 
has temper tantrums 
participates in songs, etc. 
loudly 
physical aggression 
throws objects 
hits and pushes 
runs about 
kicks 
bites 

knocks others down 
pulls ears or hair of others 
grabs objects away from 
others 

disrupts activities or annoys 
others* 

reacts to the provoking of others 
self defense reaction-s 



uepenaency benavioTT 

seeks physical contact 

clings to individuals 

lap sitting 

hand holding 
seeks to be near 

follows individuals around 
seeks attention 
seeks praise and approval 

expects to be complimented 

seeks reassurance 
seeks help in tasks 
resists separation 

cries when left alone 

prolongs interaction with others 
attends intently to what others 

are saying 
follows reouests of others exactly 
as given 

initiates interaction with adults 



Self-Esteem Behaviors 
(Independent behaviors) 

initiates activity 

asks others to play 

makes suggestions 

acts as leader 
volunteers for jobs or to give answers 
maintains lengthy eye contact 
speaks in a. clear and firm manner 
behaves in a friendly and relaxed 
manner 

overcomes obstacles 
persistent 

wants to do things by self 
gets satisfaction from work 
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APPENDIX D 

1 

Scoring Procedures for Hunian Figure Drawings 



Om ission - Scored as omitted if one or more facial features (eyes, 

nose, mouth, ears) were absent, or if hands or feet 
were absent. Also scored omitted if one or more limbs 
were markedly small compared to the rest of the body. 

Smi 1 e - Scored present if both corners of the mouth turned 

upward. 

Sh ading - Scored present if there was any blackening in of por- 

tions of the drawing. The one exception was hair; 
this was not scored. 

Arm position (down) - Scored negative if either arm made less than a 45 

degree angle with the body or turned in toward the 
body. 

Rig i dity - Scored negative if the figure appeared rigid, unable 

to move or likely to topple over if it did move. 

PI ay f u 1 nes s ( h umor ) - Scored present if a particular detail or some expres- 
sive stance of the fiqure coiniiiunicated a kind of nlc^y- 
fulj huhiorous mood, (This vms not Interpreted as sim- 
ply the opposite of rigidity,) 



Adapted from Fox, et al. (1958). 



APPENDIX E 



Naturalistic Observations 
of Children 



School 1 



Variable 




Boys 
(N=6) 






Girls 
(N=6) 






Frequency 
of 

Behavior 


Mean 


S.D. 


Frequency 
of 

Beh?.vior 


Mean 


S.D. 


Teacher One 


Hxiety 


11 


1.83 


2.64 


18 


3.00 


1.55 


Dependency 


7 


1.17 


1.17 


16 


2.67 


.82 


Aggression 


16 


2.67 


1.63 


13 


2.17 


2,40 


Self esteem 


3 


.50 


.84 


7 


1.17 


.98 




Teacher Two 


Anxiety 


34 


5.67 


2.80 


25 


4.17 


2.56 


Dependency 


3 


1.33 


1.51 


7 


1.17 


1.17 


Aggression 


10 


1.67 


1.63 


6 


1.00 


{.55 


Self-esteem 




.50 


.84 


4 


.67 


1.63 
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APPENDIX E (cont) 

Naturalistic Observations 
of Children 

School 2 



Boys 
(N=6) 



Girls 



i 




Frequency 
of 

Behavior 


Mean 


S.D. 


Frequency 
of 

Behavior 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 

\ 






r — ■ " - . . . ..... . _ . 

Teacher One 




1 


Anxiety 


27 


4.50 


3.89 


28 


4.67 


3.14 


f 
1 


Dependency 


5 


.83 


1.17 


5 


1.00 


2.00 




Aggression 


20 


3.33 


4.84 


10 


1.67 


1.53 


1 


Self esteem 


12 


2.00 


1.41 


14 


2.33 


1.53 


1 








Teacher Tv;o 






1 


Anxiety 


64 


10.67 


4.59 


52 


8.67 


5.79 




Dependency 


0 


.00 


.00 


5 


.83 


1.60 




Aggression 


3 


.50 


1.22 


7 


1.17 


1.17 


1 
1 


Self esteem 


7 


1.17 


1.47 


3 


.50 


.55 



s 
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APPENDIX E (cont) 



Naturalistic Observations 
of Children 

School 3 



' Variable 


Boys ( 
(N=6) 


Sirls 
[N=6) 




Frequency 

of 
Behavior 


Mean 


S.D. 


Frecjency 

of 
Behavior 


Mean 


S.D, 


Teacher One 




Anxiety 


59 


9.83 


6.97 


40 


6.67 


5.50 


Dependency 


1 


.17 


.41 


4 


.67 


1.21 


1 Aggression 


12 


2.00 


1.79 


3 


.50 


.84 


1 Self esteem 


2 


.33 


.52 


1 


.17 


.41 


Teacher Tv/o 


Anxiety 


63 


10.50 


5.54 


49 


8.17 


2.43 


Dependency 


& 


1.00 


.89 


3 


.50 


.55 


1 Aggression 


22 


3.67 


2.16 


6 


1.00 


1.26 


Self esteem 

r . 


12 


2.00 


1.41 


10 


1.67 


1.97 
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APPENDIX F 
Human Figure Drawing 
School 1 



Variable 




Boys 
(N=6) 






Girls 
(N=6) 






Sum of 
Judges 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sum of 
Judges 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Teache 


r One 


Omission 


13 


2.17 


1.60 


25 


4.17 


.75 


Smile 


28 


4.67 


.82 


23 


3.83 


1.47 


Shading 


n 


1.S3 


1.60 


13 


2.17 


1.47 


Arm position 


26 


4.33 


1.63 


22 


3.67 


2.07 


Rigidity 


14 


2.33 


1.03 


18 


3.00 


1.67 


Playfulness 


13 


2.17 


.41 


14 


2.33 


1.03 


Teacher Two 


Omission 


13 


2.17 


1.17 


21 


3.50 


1.64 


Smile 


26 


4.33 


1.63 


29 


4.83 


.41 


Shadi ng 


10 


1.67 


1.63 


14 


2.33 


2.07 


Arm position 


12 


2.00 


1.67 


20 


3.33 


1.86 


Rigidity 


16 


2.67 


1.21 


23 


3.83 


.98 


Playfulness 


13 


2.17 


1.47 


13 


2.17 


1.47 



Note; On the omission, arm position, and rigidity scales, the scoring seauence 
was reversed so that higher scores indicate lower rating. 



APPENDIX F (cont) 
Human Figure Drawing 
School 2 



Variable 




Boys 
(N=6) 






Girls 
(N=6) 






Sum of 
Judges 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sum of 
Judges 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Teacher One 


Omission 


13 


3.83 


1.17 


23 


2.17 


.41 


Smile 


18 


3.00 


2.19 


30 


5.00 


.00 


Shading 


7 


1.17 


.41 


15 


2.50 


1 97 


Arm position 


20 


3.33 


1.97 


23 


3.83 


1.17 


Rigidity 


16 


2.67 


1.37 


19 


3.17 


1.17 


Playfulness 


12 


2.00 


1.55 


16 


2.57 


1,47 



Teacher Two 



Omission 


16 


3.33 


1.63 


20 


2.67 


1.37 


Smile 


23 


3.83 


1.47 


25 


4.17 


1.60 


Shading 


15 


2.50 


1.97 


. 14 


2.33 


2.07 


Arm position 


17 


2.83 


1.83 


23 


3.83 


1.83 


Rigidity 


15 


2.50 


1.38 


16 


2.67 


1.51 


Playfulness 

: 


10 

, — - 


1.67 


.82 


15 


2.50 


1.76 



ERLC 
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APPENDIX F (cont) 
Human Figure Di^awing 
School 3 



Vciriable 




Boys 
{N=6) 






Girls 
(N-6) , 






Sum of 

Judges 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sum of 
Oudoes 
Scores 


Mean 


S.D. 


Teacher One 


Omission 


15 


2.00 


1.38 


12 


2.50 


1.26 


Smi 1 e 


19 


3.17 


1.72 


26 


4.33 


. .52 


Shading 


14 


2.33 


2.07 


15 


c . 50 


1.97 


Ann position 


22 


3.67 


2.07 


27 


4.;>0 


.84 


Rigidity 


10 


1 .67 


.82 


15 


2.50 


1.64 


Playfulness 


11 


1.83 


.75 


i> 




1.17 


Teacher Two 


Omission 


12 


2.50 


1.10 


lii 


2.00 


1.64 


Smile 


25 


'1.17 


1.60 


24 


r-.M 


1.55 


Shading 


20 


3.33 


1.86 


19 


3.17 


2.0^' 


Arn^. pcsiti.)n 


24 


4.00 


1.67 


23 


3. S3 


1.60 


Rioidity 

1 


17 


2.83 


1.17 


14 


2.33 


1.21 


PlaV'f'ulness 1 19 
1 


3.17 




.93 


14 


2.33 


1.75 



r 

j " APPENDIX 6 

Percentage of Agreement Among Judges 
1 On Human Figure Drav;ings 



•1 1 1 

Jl!cU]GS 


Omission 


Sonle 


ShadinC) 


Arm 
Position 


Rigidity 


Playfulness 


1 •• 2 


.64 


.97 


.90 


.96 


.60 


.69 


1 - 3 


.40 


.97 


.93 


.88 


.5'; 


.64 


1 - 4 


.71 


.75 


.99 


.82 


.65 


.68 


? - 3 


.76 


.97 


,86 


.36 


.01 


.64 


2 - 4 


.82 


.78 


.92 


.86 


.72 


.74 


3-4 


.69 


.75 


.94 


.86 


.61 


.71 




and 2 "-ere 
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APPENDIX ,H 

Observer Ratings of Child 
Durinn Ir.v.erview 

School 1 



Variable 


Boys 
(N=6) 


Girls 
(N-6) 




Sum of 
Ratings 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sum of 
RatincjG 


Mean 



Teacher One 



Avoids eye contact 


15 


2.50 


1.22 


11 


1.83 


.75 


Rigid posture 


10 


1.67 


.82 


a 


1.3? 


.8? 


Bites lips 


9 


1.50 


.55 


10 


1.67 




Speaks softly 


1.8 


3.00 


1.41 


20 


3.33 




Whi res 


8 


1.33 


.82 


10 


1.67 


1.63 


Frowns 


13 


2.17 


1.33 


8 


1.33 


.B2 


Rites fingers 


6 


l.OQ 


.00 


10 


, 1.G7 


1.63 


Turns awuy 


20 


3.33 


T f 1 

1 .Oo 


14 


2.33 


1,5] 


Pul is nise 


8 


1.33 


.82 


8 


1 ,53 


.3? 


ridgcts 


22 


3.67 


1.51 


20 


3.33 


1.21 



Teacher Tv/o 



Avoids eye contact 


18 


3.00 


1.79 


8 


1.33 


.52 


Rigid posture 


12 


2.00 


1.26 


8 


1.33 


.82 


Bites lip*. 


8 


1.33 


.52 


!5 


2.^0 


1.5? 


Speaks softly 


18 


3.00 


1.41 


13 


2.17 


1.60 


WhiriGS 




1.00 


.00 


7 


1.17 


.41 


Frowns 




2.00 


1.10 


10 


1.6/ 


1.21 


Bite-: f\ngern 




1.83 


1.60 


y 


1.00 


.00 


Turns av/ay 


lb 


2.67 


1.37 


14 


2,33 


1.51 


Pulls noso 




l.)7 


.41 


6 


1.00 


.00 


Fi dgetn 


16 


2.67 


.82 


18 


3.00 


.63 



APPENDIX H (cont) 

Observer Ratings of Child 
Durinq Interview 

School 2 



Variable 




Boys Girls 
(N=r; (N=6) 


Sum of 
Ratings 


Mean 


S.D. 


Sum of 
Ratinqs 


i-'ean 


s.n. 




Teacher One 


Avoids eye contact 


u. 


2.j0 


1.64 


13 


2.17 


.75 


Rigid posture 


12 


2.00 


1.10 


9 


1.50 


.55 


Bites lips 


6 


1.00 


.00 


7 


1.17 


.41 


Speaks softly 


12 


2.00 


.89 


14 


2.33 


1.75 


V/hines 


6 


1.00 


.00 


6 


1.00 


.00 


Prov/ns 


9 


1.60 


.84 


7 


1.17 


.41 


Bites fimiers 


B 


1.33 


.52 


lb 


2.50 


•!.97 


iMrns av/d}' 


. 11 


1.8^ 


.75 


13 


2.1? 


.98 


Pulls no^e 


6 


1.00 


.00 


C 


1.00 




Fidoetr, 


14 


2.3.? 


1.03 

, 


14 

— 1. —.—..J 


2.33 

1 


1.21 



Teacher Two 



Avoids eye contact 


16 


2.67 


1.03 


l5 


2.50 


r 

1.05 


Rigid posture 


12 


2.00 


1.5S 


14 


2,33 


1.21 


Bites lips 


6 


1.00 


.00 


11 


1.33 


.75 


Speaks softly 


7 


1.17 


.41 


9 


1.50 


.55 


Whines 


6 


1.00 


.55 


6 


1.00 


.00 


Frowns 


9 


1.50 


1.21 


7 


1.17 


.41 


Bites fingers 


10 


1.67 


.82 


V?. 


2.00 


1.10 


Turns away 


•10 


1.67 


.3? 


S 


1.33 


.52 


Pulls r\osn 




1.00 


.00 


G 


1 . .J J 


.00 


Fidgets 


- 1 


1.83 


1.17 


19 




1.33 



ERIC 
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APPENDIX H (cor.t) 

Observer Ratings of Child 
During Interview 

School 3 



Variable 



Avoids eye contact 
Rigid posture 
Bites lips 
Speaks softly 
Whines 
Frowns 

Bites fingers 
Turns cv-ay 
PuTis no^e 
Fidgets 



Avoids eye contac 
Rigid posture 
Bites lips 
Speaks softly 
Whines 
Frowns 

Biter, fingers 
Turns way 
Pulls nc'/e 
Fidgets 



Boys 
(N=6) 



Sum of 

Ratings 



Mean 



Girls 



;.D. 



SUiTJ of 

_Ra tings ^jo a n 



Teacher One 



n 


1.83 


.98 


1 

IG 


21 


3.50 


1.05 


16 


9 


1.50 


.34 


7 


15 


2.50 


1.22 


16 


6 


1.00 


.00 


6 


8 


1.33 


.52 


8 


10 


1.67 


1.03 


8 ! 


16 


2.67 


1 91 

' • ■ • 


1" 


6 


1.00 


.00 


7 


13 


2.17 


1.60 


9 



Teacher Two 



14 


2.33 


1.51 


11 


1.83 


.41 


8 


1.33 


.82 


12 


2.00 


1.26 


6 


1.00 


.00 


7 


1.17 


.41 


6 


1.00 


.00 


12 


2.00 i 


1.55 


6 


1.00 1 


.00 


12 


2.00 1 

1 


.63 



2.67 
2.67 
1.17 
2.57 
1.00 
i .33 

• • 

l.'!7 
1.50 



I S.D. 



.82 
1.21 

A^ 

1.85 
.00 
.82 

.C2 
1.51 

.^n 

.55 



14 


2.33 


1.21 


14 


2! 33 


1.51 


6 


1.00 


.00 


19 


3.17 


.98 


G 


1.00 


.00 


6 


!.00 


.00 


7 


1.17 


.'I'l 


1 i 


1.83 


.75 


7 


1.17 


.41 


11 


1.83 


.76 



! 



